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It is not easy, from a legal point of view, to justify the action of the 
President. If the conduct of Fremont in refusing to recognize the 
authority of General Kearny was an offence, it must have rested upon 
the fact that Kearny exhibited to him evidence which should have sat- 
isfied a reasonable person that he had authority from the President to 
take command of the military forces in California ; and if such author- 
ity was exhibited to Fremont and he refused obedience, his refusal 
constituted the crime of mutiny. The other offences charged against 
Fremont would have followed as a matter of course ; but in the ab- 
sence of proof that he was guilty of mutiny, there was no evidence 
whatever on which the minor charges could be sustained. Thus ended 
Fremont's military services and his career as an explorer when he was 
less than thirty-four years of age. 

Fremont's subsequent career may be considered under three heads. 
First, in business affairs, in which, apparently, he was unsuccessful. 
Next, he was the first candidate of the Republican party for the office 
of President of the United States. His acceptance of the nomination, 
and his letters and statements touching the policy and purposes of the 
new organization were not merely formal, but they were pronounced 
declarations in favor of the movement, with clear expressions in har- 
mony with the object of the party, which was the prevention of the 
extension of slavery in the Territories. Although a Southern man by 
birth, his devotion to the freedom of the Territories was a3 ardent as 
that of Lincoln, or any of the other leaders of the time. Finally, in 
the Civil War, he made a tender of his services to the government, and 
as Major General, and in command of the forces in the Department of 
Missouri, he issued a proclamation of emancipation of the slaves within 
his jurisdiction. This proclamation was countermanded by the Presi- 
dent, and for the sufficient reason that he reserved to himself the abso- 
lute control of the question of the abolition of slavery in the seceding 
States and within the lines of our armies. It cannot be said that 
Fremont's military career was marked by any signal successes, but 
there can be no doubt of his ardent devotion to the cause of the 
country. 

THOMAS HILL. 

The father of Thomas Hill was Thomas Hill, who came to this 
country from England in 1791. He was a Unitarian, and came to 
America to enjoy larger freedom of thought, speech, and action than 
was tolerated in Non-conformists at the epoch of the Birmingham riot. 
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He established himself as a tanner in New Brunswick, N. J., and after- 
ward served for many years as Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
In 1797 he married as a second wife Henrietta Barker, a grand-niece 
of Rev. Joshua Toulmin (D. D., H. U. 1794), an eminent Unitarian 
minister. Her father had left England on account of the persecution 
to which he had been subjected because of his religious faith and 
his sympathy with Dr. Priestley. Of this marriage, Thomas, the ninth 
and youngest child, was born, on the 7th of January, 1818. He in- 
herited from his father a robust physical constitution, and mental pow- 
ers of a high order. His early education was chiefly under the charge 
of his sisters, who had the sole care of him after his mother's death in 
1824. He was an indefatigable reader in his boyhood, and attributed 
the formation of his scientific tastes to the reading of Franklin's and 
Erasmus Darwin's works at the age of twelve. The more logical 
statement would be, that without a native proclivity to science no boy 
of twelve would read such books. He went to school from his ninth 
to his twelfth year. His father died in 1828, and, as he left his family 
with slender provision for their support, Thomas in 1830 was placed 
as an apprentice in a newspaper office, whence was issued his first lit- 
erary production in the form of a poetical New Year's Address to the 
patrons of the paper. In 1833 he was sent for a year and a half to an 
Academy near Philadelphia, of which his oldest brother was the Prin- 
cipal. He then became an apothecary's apprentice, and remained in 
that employment more than three years and a half. 

Young Hill had from a very early period looked upon the Christian 
ministry as the only profession which he was willing to choose for his 
life work ; and when his brothers found that this was not a mere boy- 
ish fancy, but, so far as it could be, a settled purpose, they did what 
they could to enable him to realize it. He was already an advanced 
scholar in mathematics, conversant with the physics and chemistry of 
the time, and to some degree an adept in botany and zoology ; but he 
knew not a word of any language except his own. He commenced his 
preparation for college in May, 1838, and in August of the following 
year entered the Freshman Class of Harvard University, having studied 
first with Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins of Leominster, and then for a few 
months at the Leicester Academy. He passed his entrance examina- 
tion with but one condition, and that was in arithmetic, in which he 
was probably by far his examiner's superior. I think that I know 
how and why he was thus conditioned. The examination in arith- 
metic then consisted in the solution of problems, or, to use the ver- 
nacular, in doing sums on the spot. With his habit of prompt mental 
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calculation he undoubtedly omitted two thirds of the intermediate steps 
required by the rules of the arithmetic, and the Tutor condemned his 
work because he missed in it the processes which a less apt arithmetician 
would have written out in full. He had become thoroughly grounded 
in the elements of the Greek and Latin tongues, and was from that 
time onward an accomplished classical scholar, insomuch that when, 
during his Presidency at Harvard, he was obliged on one occasion to 
make a Latin speech of some length, Professor Lane, to whom it was 
submitted, pronounced it faultless. He held the first place in his class, 
until during his Junior year he broke down from overwork, and was 
obliged to leave Cambridge for a while. He always regarded his 
memory as having been somewhat impaired by that illness ; but if so, 
it must have previously been preternaturally capacious and retentive ; 
for in after years he seemed never at a loss in recalling whatever he 
had read, heard, or known, even in the minutest details. He grad- 
uated the second in his class. In mathematics he had so far distin- 
guished himself that Professor Peirce persistently attempted to dis- 
suade him from the ministry, and to induce him to devote himself 
entirely to mathematical and physical science. He had also the offer 
of a high position — the directorship, if I am rightly informed — in 
the National Observatory at Washington, and he was fully aware 
of the distinction which he was sure to attain as a man of science ; 
but the profession that he had chosen held at that early time, and 
held equally to the day of his death, the supreme place in his re- 
gard, as a post of duty, of privilege, and of happiness, — a post 
which he retained in part after he resigned his first pastorate, and 
which it was his special joy to resume in full after an interval of 
thirteen years. 

While he was in college he invented an instrument for calculating 
eclipses and occultations, for which he received, in 1843, the Scott 
Medal of the Franklin Instifute. His Commencement oration was on 
" The Mathematics," and was described at the time as " the most pro- 
found of the exercises of the day," and as " characterized by peculiar 
soundness of thought and rare powers of reflection." He had preached 
while in college, and had so far anticipated the studies of the Divinity 
School that, on graduating, he entered the Middle Class. In the au- 
tumn of 1845 he was invited to become pastor of the First Church in 
Waltham, and was ordained for that charge on the 24th of December. 
Here he passed fourteen years, which he regarded as the happiest of 
his life. He won not only the confidence and warm affection of those 
under his immediate charge, but a foremost place in the esteem and 
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honor of the whole community, even of those most widely separated 
from him by church affinities, — of Romanists as well as of Protestants. 
He became an active member of the school board, the chairman for 
the greater part of the time, and was largely instrumental in improving 
the methods and enhancing the efficiency of the public schools. While 
he regarded as chimerical, and, were it not so, as eminently undesira- 
ble, the (so called) phonographic reform in printed literature, he took 
the lead in utilizing the phonetic method for the earliest reading lessons 
of children. Thus, by their being taught to pronounce letters as they 
sound in words, the time and labor in acquiring the capacity of read- 
ing were abridged by more than one half;* while even when a pho- 
netic primer was used, it was found that the child in due time passed 
from it to an ordinary reading-book almost without consciousness of 
the change. While in this movement, revolutionary for the earliest 
stage of school life, and of immeasurable value, he took the initiative, 
and has been followed by the most intelligent school boards and teach- 
ers, he was unrestingly active in the introduction of methods that had 
been elsewhere found serviceable, and in testing experimentarily 
modes of teaching that had any just claim to careful trial. Thus 
under his direction the Waltham schools became model schools, and a 
centre of educational enlightenment for neighboring communities. 

Meanwhile his parochial relations and intercourse were becoming 
more and more intimate, and were characterized by mutual confidence 
and affection, so that he was virtually a dearly beloved member of 
every family in his flock. I have never known a happier pastorate 
than his, one more fruitful in its best influences, or one which left on 
either side more enduring and precious memories. It ought not to 
have been dissolved, and had he not been too ready to yield his own 
judgment to what was misrepresented to him as a matter of higher 
obligation, he would probably have died the minister of Waltham. 

He was repeatedly solicited to assume other charges. He was 
strongly urged, under the most promising auspices, to become minister 
of a church in Cincinnati. He was subsequently asked to take the 
Presidency of the Meadville Theological School, but declined, in great 
part, because he was unwilling to leave the regular ministry. In the 
summer of 1859, he had the Presidency of Antioch College not so 

* The child can perceive no reason why aitch-o-jee should spell hog, or why 
see-you-bee should spell cub. Each separate word is acquired by a separate act of 
memory; while if he is taught to pronounce each letter as it sounds in the 
words in which it is used, the rapid pronunciation of the letters of a word gives 
him the word. 
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much offered to him as forced upon him. The College never had a 
reason for being, and its pecuniary capital consisted largely in promises 
that were never fulfilled. It had the disadvantage of being largely 
supported, befriended, and reputedly managed by strong and good men 
in New York and Boston, who were too remote from the site of the 
College to detect shams and subterfuges which from the first boded 
no good. Thus the man who was the earliest incumbent of the Greek 
Professorship commenced the study of the Greek Reader after his 
election, and had just finished it when he entered on his official duties. 
But Dr. Hill's friend and kinsman (by marriage), Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
not only had faith in the College, but was enthusiastic in the advocacy 
of its claims. He rightly imagined that such an institution could have 
no more precious godsend than a President who was regarded as 
hardly second to any as a man of science, who held so honored a 
position as a minister, and who was already distinguished for his edu- 
cational ability and services. He felt, and contrived to make Dr. Hill 
feel, that the needs of the growing West demanded such qualifications 
for the charge of higher seminaries as could be furnished only from 
among trained educationists who could not accept such places without 
serious sacrifice. Dr. Hill consciously made a very great sacrifice ; 
but he had reason to expect at least food and clothing for himself and 
his family. He was shown, not indeed actually invested capital, but 
pecuniary guarantees that seemed to provide adequately for the 
salaries and the running expenses of the College. These guarantees 
proved to be worthless, and he was obliged to devote the time and 
labor which might have been of unspeakable worth to the College to 
solicitation for funds to keep the institution alive. He was so far 
successful, that when he resigned his office, in the summer of 1862, 
he had secured the payment of all arrears due to the members of his 
Faculty, but had not reserved for himself more than ten per cent of 
his own salary, having been obliged to supply the deficit in part by of- 
ficiating on Sundays in a Cincinnati pulpit, at a distance of more than 
seventy miles from the College. Meanwhile, his over-strong sense of 
obligation made him unwilling to shorten the three years for which he 
had pledged himself to serve, though within that period he might have 
had a situation which, if unencumbered, he would gladly have accepted. 
Amonp; the most influential proprietors of King's Chapel were several 
men who had been his summer parishioners at Waltham, and they 
earnestly besought him to suffer his name to be presented for the then 
vacant pastorate of the Chapel, with the assurance that there would 
be a unanimous vote in his favor. But this was early in his Presi- 
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dency. Meanwhile his pecuniary straits were not his only trial. 
There were jealousies on the part of the (so called) Christian denom- 
ination, whose members, though contributing a very small portion of 
the funds given or promised, claimed a large share in the adminis- 
tration of the College, and possessed neither experience nor skill for 
such service. On the whole, the best that could have been done, and 
that only by a man of surpassing prudence, wisdom, and unselfishness, 
was to come forth from this ordeal with the consciousness of leaving 
the College in no worse a condition than that in which he found it, 
and with abounding gratitude, respect, and honor from those associated 
with him in its administration. 

At the time of his resignation the Presidency of Harvard Uni- 
versity was vacant, and while Dr. Hill was from the first the favorite 
candidate of the late John A. Lowell, the senior and by virtue of his 
experience and practical wisdom the controlling member of the Cor- 
poration, the election of Dr. Hill to that oflice seemed to all the friends 
of the College the best possible choice ; and there probably never was 
a case in which the action of the governing boards was more fully 
and warmly sanctioned by all whom it concerned. While he had the 
respect and confidence of the entire Faculty, the scientific teachers 
recognized in him their rightful head, and those in other departments 
found him no less conversant with their respective lines of work than 
if they had been his specialties. He already had in the board of in- 
struction many friends, and there were none of the others whom he did 
not make his friends, while he was singularly fortunate in the appoint- 
ments voted by his recommendation. He commenced several of the 
improvements in the administration which — essential to the well- 
being of the College — it required the vigorous executive capacity of 
his successor to sustain and carry forward, while they were still re- 
garded in some influential quarters with doubt and dread. The elective 
system had under him its hopeful beginnings. The Academic Council, 
which now seems a necessity, was started at his suggestion. Previously 
the several Faculties of the University, though with many common in- 
terests, were without means or opportunity of intercommunication. 
He originated the system by which they are made one body, with ' 
officers, records, and stated times of meetings, for the discussion and 
elaboration of the various measures by which they may aid one anoth- 
er's efficiency, act concurrently for the benefit of the University as a 
whole, and provide for the instruction and discipline of those classes of 
special and graduate students that do not belong exclusively to any one 
department. Under him, also, University Lectures were first opened 
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to the outside public, — a system which has since been so extended 
that during each academic year there are a considerable number of 
courses and of individual lectures in Sanders Theatre and in Sever 
Hall, which, while primarily for the benefit of students, are also de- 
signed and adapted for the receptivity of an intelligent audience from 
the community at large. It was Dr. Hill's misfortune, that while his 
heart was in his work, and he was enabled to put into it the results of 
mature experience and wisdom, he was unavoidably prevented from 
giving to it the full and uninterrupted stress of vigilance and energy 
which such an office demands. To the weariness of his Antioch life 
was added a series of domestic afflictions, under the accumulated pres- 
sure of which he was led to resign his charge in the autumn of 1868. 
He then removed to Waltham, which was his home for the next four 
or five years. He was for several months too much enfeebled for any 
intellectual labor, but gradually recovered his strength for nearly 
twenty years of full vigor of mind, and of working power more in- 
tense and fruitful than at any earlier period. In the autumn of 1869 
he went to California by the then newly opened Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and, while he gained strength by travel, he also found access to 
fields and objects of scientific and sociological interest which had not yet 
become familiar to the New Englaud mind. In 1871 he represented 
the town of Waltham in the Legislature. In December of that year 
he sailed with his friend Agassiz on his well known South American 
expedition, and bore no small part in the explorations which have given 
it a permanent place in the history of science. 

Early in 1873 Dr. Hill was invited to preach in the First Church 
of Portland, Maine, and immediately received an invitation to its then 
vacant pastorate, which he accepted, and which he held for the re- 
mainder of his life. Here he found himself in a congenial atmosphere, 
with many of his stated hearers who appreciated the high intellectual 
standard no less than the spiritual depth of his discourses, and in a 
community comprising not a few persons of advanced culture in the 
various departments in which they recognized him as a leading mind. 
He made himself felt as an educationist on the school board of the city, 
and the teachers enjoyed his counsel and sympathy. He was an active 
member of the Portland Natural History Society, and of other local 
associations scientific and literary. He became largely known in 
nearer and remoter regions of his adopted State, and his services were 
solicited on very numerous occasions of public interest. In Portland 
he was honored, revered, and beloved by the whole community, and 
had no more genuine admirers and warmer friends in his own church 
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than among the ministers and in the churches most widely separated 
from him in creed and in modes of worship. 

For several years Dr. Hill had delivered in the spring or early 
summer a course of lectures at Meadville, before the students in the 
Divinity School. In May, 1891, though but partially recovered from 
serious illness, he started on a journey in which he visited friends in 
Ohio, and fulfilled his Meadville engagement on his return. He 
arrived at Meadville greatly enfeebled, yet could not be dissuaded 
from delivering his lectures, though the effort so far exhausted him 
as to make his friends very apprehensive as to his homeward journey. 
On the 7th of June he reached his daughter's house in Waltham, too 
ill to go farther, and for several weeks was confined almost wholly to 
his bed ; and there seemed little hope that he would ever leave his 
room. Here, he had the assiduous and skilful care of his son in law, 
Alfred Worcester, M. D., and after a few weeks the worst symptoms 
nearly disappeared, and he made arrangements for returning to Port- 
land to take part in the ordination of his colleague, Rev. John 
C. Perkins. But on the day before that appointed for his departure 
a relapse occurred, and it became certain that the end was drawing 
near. After several weeks of severe suffering he died, on the 21st of 
November, 1891. During this long illness he manifested in full the 
strength and the sweetness of his character. His courage, patience, 
and resignation indicated at once perfect self-control and the power of 
a religious faith which seemed hardly less than a clear vision of things 
divine and eternal. He was at the same time thoughtful of the com- 
fort of those around him, and of whatever concerned his friends and 
his official charge in Portland ; and there were constantly going out 
from his chamber by letter and message offices of love and kindness 
for an extended circle of those whom he had made his own by ties 
of benefit conferred. While fully prepared to die, he was during in- 
tervals of relief hopeful of continued life, that he might avail him- 
self of the diminished stress of professional duty for literary labors in 
behalf of the interests of science and religion, in his mind joint and 
inseparable. 

Dr. Hill was married in 1845 to Anne Foster Bellows, daughter of 
Josiah and Mary (Sparhawk) Bellows, of Walpole, N. H., a woman 
of rare beauty and loveliness of character, of superior ability and 
culture, and unsurpassed in all that made her precious as a wife and 
mother. She died in 1864, leaving for her husband the domestic cares 
and responsibilities of which she had hardly let him feel the pressure. 
In 1866 he married Lucy Elizabeth Shepard, daughter of Otis and 

VOL. XXVII. (n. s. xix.) 28 
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Ann (Pope) Shepard, of Dorchester. In this new relation there was 
every promise of happiness for him and for his children ; but she early 
became an invalid, and died in 1869. 

Dr. Hill's sons are Henry Barker (H. U. 1869), Professor of Chem- 
istry in Harvard University; Thomas Roby, in business in Phila- 
delphia; and Otis Shepard, only child of his second marriage. Of 
his four daughters three are married, respectively, to Lewis Pierce 
(Bowdoin College, 1852, LL. B., H. U. 1855), of Portland, Alfred 
Worcester (H. U. 1878), M. D., of Waltham, and Robert H. Monks. 

Dr. Hill was, in a certain sense, unique, — the only man of his kind 
that I have ever known. There was, perhaps, no department except 
mathematics in which he had not his superiors, and there are men 
who have covered superficially as wide a range of science and knowl- 
edge as was within his scope ; but the omniscience which was said 
to be Lord Brougham's foible was his special gift. He not only 
knew something in every department, but there was none within his 
reach in which he was not so conversant with principles, truths, and 
facts that he seemed the peer of an adept, and amply qualified to be a 
teacher and guide. While as a mathematician he was well known as 
second to no man of his time, there might be named several other de- 
partments in either of which, had it been his specialty, he would equally 
have held an unrivalled eminence. 

In mathematics his earliest publication was an " Elementary Trea- 
tise on Arithmetic," designed for pupils of an advanced grade, as an 
introduction to Professor Peirce's series of text-books. This appeared 
in 1845. In 1850 he published an " Elementary Treatise on Curva- 
ture," and a " Fragmentary Essay on Curves." These works marked 
the early stages of a series of investigations on curves, in which he 
performed no small amount of original work, the results of which are 
somewhat densely strewn in successive records of proceedings of 
scientific bodies. His attention was specially directed to the curves 
of nature, those that are found in the various forms of organic life, all 
of which he believed to be capable of expression by equations in the 
terms of their co-ordinates, and for not a few of which he determined 
the equation. In one of the papers to which we refer he described 
and defined an entirely new curve to which he gave the name of the 
" Tantalus." 

In 1855 he published his " First Lessons in Geometry," followed 
shortly afterward by a " Second Book." The first of these was de- 
signed to create in the child an interest in form and figure by appeal- 
ing to the imagination, and it made him acquainted by the eye with a 
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very considerable variety of natural curves; while in the second, 
mathematical reasoning was employed, not only for the demonstration 
of elementary theorems, but for the solution of problems, some of them 
such as are usually reserved for a later period of school or even college 
life, but which he so simplified as to bring them within the compre- 
hension of pupils of tender years. In 1849 he published " Geometry 
and Faith," in which he exhibited in their close mutual relations, or 
rather in their identity, the fundamental principles of mathematics and 
of Christian theism. His sense of the primacy of mathematics among 
the sciences found expression in his Phi Beta Kappa oration on 
" Liberal Education," in 1858, and again in a course of Lowell 
Lectures on " The Mutual Relation of the Sciences," in 1859. After 
his removal to Portland he invented an instrument to which he gave 
the name of " Nautrigon," for solving spherical triangles by construc- 
tion. By its use there would have been a considerable saving of time 
in nautical calculations ; but it was too expensive to come into gen- 
eral use. I have already referred to his early reputation in practical 
astronomy, in which he was probably as well versed as he could have 
been, unless he had been directly concerned in the management of an 
observatory. In physics he was not only familiar with the labors of 
others, but made independent investigations of no little importance and 
value. He kept even pace with chemistry in the successive stages of 
its rapid progress, and would have found himself at home in a labora- 
tory furnished with the latest apparatus. He was conversant with the 
entire realm of organic life. In zoology he was closely associated 
with Agassiz in his researches, and was constantly engaged in inde- 
pendent observations of the phenomena of animal life, in which Science 
was indebted to him for not a few discoveries. Botany was, next to 
pure mathematics, his favorite science, to which he made frequent 
contributions. He was an intimate friend of Dr. Gray, and a scien- 
tific communication was forwarded in a letter to Professor Goodale but 
a few weeks before his death. 

I have spoken of his lifelong interest in classical literature, of which 
he was, if not a close student, a critical and discriminating reader. 
He was a good Hebrew scholar, and was not unacquainted with other 
Semitic languages. 

As to the studies specially appertaining to the clerical profession he 
was among the most learned of our clergy. In the criticism of the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures he was thoroughly trained and skilled. 
A course of Lowell Lectures on the " Natural Sources of Theology," 
delivered in 1870, reproduced and greatly enlarged in a series of 
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articles in the " Bibliotheca Sacra," formed the substance of a volume 
issued in 1877, which is unsurpassed in the clearness, fulness, and 
timeliness of its statement of the fundamental truths of natural re- 
ligion, and in its treatment of the various current forms of scepticism. 

While Dr. Hill was master of a prose style at once elegant, per- 
spicuous, and strong, his genuine poetic temperament found occa- 
sional expression in verse, which, although it gave him no special 
distinction as a poet, showed that, had he sought a place in the upper 
region of Parnassus, he could have easily won it. His two volumes 
of poems are real poetry, equally in conception, diction, and rhythm, 
and indicate a man of genius as their author. 

He was a lover of music, and made earnest endeavors to supply the 
lack of a discriminating ear. He studied thoroughly the mathematical 
laws of music, the principles of harmony, and the system of musical 
notation, and even made some attempts at composition. In the arts 
of design he had capacity which by cultivation might have become 
talent, perhaps genius. He painted landscapes in oil which were no 
mean copies of nature, and was not unsuccessful in modelling portraits 
in bas-relief. 

As to Dr. Hill's personal character the only difficulty in portraying 
it is that one knows not where to paint in the shadings. Trans- 
parently frank, guileless, unsparingly faithful in duty, in all domestic 
and social relations forgetful only of his own comfort and advantage, 
and assuming as if rightfully his own every burden that others would 
let him bear, he manifested in his whole life the beauty and power of 
the religion of which he was the earnest and devoted minister. He 
can have had no enemies, but more friends than can be catalogued. 
Had there been in him aught of self-seeking, he would have left more 
numerous and permanent records of the reputation in which he is held 
by all who knew him. In the periodicals to which he was a constant 
contributor, especially in the " Bibliotheca Sacra " and the " Andover 
Review," are papers which, if collected and skilfully edited, would form 
a series of volumes on subjects of vital interest, in which his aim was 
never to draw attention to himself, but only to instruct and impress the 
minds and souls of his readers. With like unselfishness of purpose, 
he was always ready to give aid, at whatever cost of time and labor, to 
those who were engaged in literary, scientific, or professional work, 
whether for their own benefit or for publication ; and there are not a 
few reputations greatly enhanced and enriched by contributions from 
his own best thought and most recondite investigations. In fine, his 
ruling purpose was to serve every cause of learning, virtue, and 
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religion, and no man cared less than he, if the service were only ren- 
dered, whether it was in his own name or in that of others. 

As to College honors, Dr. Hill received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Harvard University in 1860, and that of Doctor of Laws 
from Yale College in 1863. He was a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and of many 
other associations of like character. 

The following is a partial list of Dr. Hill's publications in other 
than pamphlet form : — 

Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, 1845. 

Geometry and Faith, 1849. 2d edition, revised and enlarged, 1874. 

3d edition, greatly enlarged, 1882. 
First Lessons in Geometry, 1855. 

Jesus the Interpreter of Nature, and other Sermons, 1860. 
Second Book in Geometry, 1863. 

Natural Sources of Theology, reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1874. 
Arithmetic (Wentworth and Hill), 1883. 
In the Woods and Elsewhere, 1888. 

JOSEPH LEIDY. 

Joseph Leidy, a member of this Academy since May 30, 1848, 
died, after a brief illness, at his residence in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
April 30, 1891. His ancestors were of French-German descent, and 
came to this country as missionaries. His father, Philip Leidy, was 
born in Montgomery Co., Pa., in 1791, and married Catherine Melick. 

Joseph Leidy was the third child by this marriage, and was born in 
Philadelphia, September 9, 1823. His mother died when he was a 
year and a half old ; later his father married Christiana Melick, a sister 
of his first wife. She proved to be an admirable mother to Joseph, and 
to her watchful care and direction is due in great measure his choice 
of life work. His early education was obtained in private schools, and 
even during this period he manifested a marked inclination toward the 
study of natural history, being particularly interested in plants and 
minerals. After hearing a lecture on these subjects, given by an itin- 
erant lecturer in the schoolhouse, young Leidy procured text-books, 
and began the systematic study of botany and mineralogy. From an 
early age he showed great skill in drawing. This power became so 
marked that at the age of sixteen his father removed him from school 
with the intention of having him become an artist. At this period he 
spent much of his time in a wholesale drug-store near his home ; here 



